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FILIPINO CAPACITY FOR SELF- 
GOVERNMENT 

BY GEORGE HESTKY SHEIiTOlT, CAPTAIN UNITED STATES ABMY 



Since the legislature, more than any other branch, is the 
touchstone of a government's character, the executive 
promise to appoint hereafter a majority of native members 
to the Philippine Commission is, in effect, the longest stride 
yet taken toward self-government in the Philippine Islands. 
It transfers at once responsibility for local legislation from 
American to Philippine shoulders. Heretofore the Commis- 
sion, as the Upper House, though unable since the creation 
of the Assembly, or Lower House, in 1907, to enact legisla- 
tion to which the Filipinos were unitedly opposed, has still, 
through its American majority, been able to prevent the 
enactment of legislation held by them to be inimical to re- 
publican government or opposed to the interests of the 
archipelago. Hereafter, between the statute-books and 
whatever native legislators may desire there can be no bar- 
rier except the veto. 

Unquestionably many friends of the Filipinos will regard 
this concession with some fear, albeit with much hope. No 
one will, or need, despair. Though long and crucial, it is 
still only another step along the path of popular govern- 
ment steadily pursued in our conduct of Philippine affairs 
since the Treaty of Paris. Against this progress, so long 
as the Filipinos show themselves even reasonably equal to 
the responsibilities involved, there can be nothing urged; 
but against the jump to independence, without regard to 
where the Filipinos (or ourselves) are going to alight, there 
is much. And yet this leap is still encouraged by Filipinos 
and threatened at home. It is not to be forgotten that the 
bill reported to the House during the last Congress provid- 
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ing for independence, practieal on passage and complete af- 
ter eight years, brought iis near to the take-off — so near, in 
truth, that, whether through absence of courage or presence 
of judgment, enough drew back in alarm to prevent final 
action. Yet it is not safe, on this account, nor on account of 
the apparent determination of the present administration 
to avoid precipitate action, to assume that this measure is 
dead. Too many earnest, if mistaken, men are interested 
in it. Accepting this, the Philippine issue is still worth 
discussion. 

Unfortunately, altruism and selfishness have combined 
throughout to cloud this issue. Through all the argument 
for and against American control, sentimentalism and com- 
mercialism have run riot. Neither should influence final 
decision. Nothing but the welfare of the Filipinos can pro- 
vide an honest basis of settlement. Until this is determined, 
until, not what perhaps is best, but what will assure reason- 
able peace and progress in the Philippines, is ascertained, 
all other matters are aside. Thus the cost of the Philip- 
pines and their value to us are alike unimportant. Our ad- 
mitted accomplishments in the Islands are equally imma- 
terial. It is not a question whether the Filipinos unaided 
could do as much. No one believes they could. It is a ques- 
tion simply whether, alone, they could do sufficiently well — 
whether independence would mean progress or retrogres- 
sion. 

The Filipinos, it is said, desire independence. Many cer- 
tainly profess to. As a matter of fact, the desire is far 
from unanimous, and, as another, there are some, at least, 
who, while professing it, if they do not altogether hope that 
it will not be granted, still in their hearts fear the result. 
Many more have no idea, literally or figuratively, what inde- 
pendence means. The voice of this class is not heard here, 
nor is it heard strongly in the Islands. 

If this be admitted, the question narrows then to the ca- 
pacity of the Filipinos for maintaining a reasonably decent, 
progressive, independent government. There is, of course, 
the external problem whether, even with internal peace and 
prosperity, they could maintain themselves as an inde- 
pendent entity in the family of nations; but this, as well, 
may be neglected until the other is answered. 

For venturing to express here my own opinion in the 
matter I may submit that I have lived in five of the larger 
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islands of the Philippines for three years and for five years 
since have been in close touch with Philippine affairs and 
necessarily a student of them. I like the Filipinos, and num- 
ber many of them as friends. I count myself their friend; 
and I speak as their friend when I say that they are lacking 
now, individually and collectively, in the capacity for self- 
government, and particularly for self-government under re- 
publican forms, and that, left to themselves, chaos will 
sooner or later inevitably result. Finally, these views are 
based not only on observation and study of the Filipino and 
his affairs, but on certain universal characteristics of 
human-kind ; and are confirmed by facts that, if not at once 
admitted, cannot, I believe, be controverted. 

Biologically, the individual is the product of heredity and 
environment. Nations, which are but aggregations of indi- 
viduals, are no less so. The future of any people is to be 
judged only by its past development and its present en- 
vironment. The likelihood of the Filipino peoples maintain- 
ing themselves as an independent national entity and the 
character of the government that would develop, if main- 
tenance be possible, are to be judged only in the same way. 
The capacity of the Filipinos, like any other people, is to be 
shown by their blood, their training, and their experiences. 
Each of these denies successively present capacity for self- 
government ; each of them laughs at republican forms. 

Primarily the Filipinos are tropical peoples. And no- 
where have tropical peoples yet carried self-government to 
success. Most of them, indeed, are still subject races, with- 
out thought in a wide sense of anything different. Again, 
excepting the aboriginal Negritos, a vanishing stock with- 
out future, the mass of Filipinos is pure or nearly pure 
Malayan. As an item of heredity, there is no case in his- 
tory where the Malay of himself has been able to create a 
government, or has done aught to advance the arts of 
civilization. Yet in justice we are interested here in a dif- 
ferent order of Malayan peoples than the general run. Ex- 
cepting the pagan tribes and the Moros, some seven-eighths 
of the inhabitants of the Philippines, or nearly seven million 
in number, are Christians, who for more than three cen- 
turies have been under the tutelage of Western Christian 
civilization. It is this great majority that is meant ordi- 
narily by the term Filipinos, and it is this body that con- 
cerns us now. 
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Much lias been written of the Filipinos during the last 
twenty years, and much of the testimony is favorable. Most 
of the Americans who since 1898 have visited the Islands 
speak well of them. They are quiet, moral — albeit, perhaps, 
in another than "Western sense — generous and hospitable, 
and devoted to their families. Taken young, they are easily 
led, easily educated, and develop under training raars^elous 
manual dexterity. They are highly imitative. They love 
music. They are sensitive. Well led, they have shown 
marked loyalty — to persons rather than causes — and denied 
the characteristic of treachery imputed to the Malay. Well 
led, also, they have shown marked physical courage. 

Now these are all desirable qualities, but are they suffi- 
cient of themselves to assure capacity for separate nation- 
ality, much less for maintenance of popular self-govern- 
ment? A people easily led may, it is true, be easily 
governed. The United States since the establishment of civil 
government has found few practical difficulties in governing 
the Filipinos. But easy control of peoples easily led is de- 
pendent upon the number and power of leaders. People 
easily led in one direction are easily led in another, and 
with the development of different and equally powerful 
leaders, division and corresponding difficulty in control 
might readily follow. Generosity, morality, hospitality, 
and the other qualities enumerated do not of themselves 
signify capacity for progress or self-control. For leader- 
ship, for pro,gress in any line, there must be always energy 
and initiative. And unfortunately no one has testified to 
the possession of energy and initiative by the Filipinos. No 
one can — ^the Filipinos do not possess them ; they lack them 
atterly. 

They lack these qualities originally through heredity. 
Historically no Malay people has revealed them. Indeed, 
no tropical people has revealed them. It may be blood or it 
may be climate — ^the fact remains. Lacking them originally, 
what opportunities have the Filipinos had to develop them 
since? For the centuries of Spanish domination certainly 
there was none. Time was, it is true, when individual 
liberty, under which only does individual initiative thrive, 
was the genius of Spain. But that was long centuries ago. 
During nearly the whole period of Spanish control in the 
Philippines, Spain herself grew steadily more centralized, 
and the safeguards of personal liberty were wholly lost. 
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Spanish freemen did not, in rebellion against this tendency, 
flock to the Philippines, as English freemen flocked for the 
same reason and at the same time to Western Atlantic 
shores. Only a few of the controlling classes at home — 
priests and monks, soldiers and civil officeholders — went 
out to control with increased rigidity in the Far East colony. 
There the native, when reached at all, was a chattel. He was 
guided, led, driven — into bondage. He was Christianized, 
truly a marvelous work, but he was held, purposely, in 
ignorance and superstition. Energy was discouraged; 
initiative was punished. 

Only with the advent of the Americans, with the institu- 
tion of popular education, with the establishment of local 
autonomy in the municipalities, with aa increasing share 
by natives in the insular government, and with the en- 
couragement of native industries, was opportunity for de- 
velopment of these qualities provided. And it seems incon- 
ceivable that a people lacking them at the outset and held 
for more tlian three centuries in an environment preventing 
their development could in a dozen years develop either 
energy or initiative to a point likely to be a controlling 
factor in their immediate future. 

But the lack of these qualities, it may be said, is asserted, 
not established. Exceptions occur to all. Eizal, the Fili- 
pino martyr ; Aguinaldo, who led the insurrection ; the crip- 
yjled Mabini, his minister and intellect; Bonifacio, the il- 
literate but powerful chief of the Katiptinan, who died be- 
cause in Aguinaldo 's way; Antonio Luna, War Minister of 
the Malolos Government, who died for the same reason; 
Sixto Lopez, the insurgent emissary to the United States; 
Areneto, Chief Justice of the Islands; Arellano, Attorney- 
General ; Speaker Osmena of the Assembly ; Manuel Quezon, 
the active commissioner representing the Philippines in the 
Congress of the United States; Aglipay, the leader of the 
Philippine Church; Sumulong, Legarda, de Tavera, Lim, 
Mapa, all prominent in public life, in literature, in medicine, 
or law — all these and others have revealed energy and 
initiative in many different directions. And there are 
native-born, outside of public life and the learned profes- 
sions, engaged in commerce, agriculture, or industry, that 
have shown these qualities finely in their own lines of work. 
Assuredly energy and initiative are essential to independent 
existence, but how, in the face of these notable examples, 
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is it possible to deny their possession to the Filipinos? The 
answer is simple. It is nothing against the native-born 
named and all the others that might be named to say that 
they establish nothing for the Filipinos, since they them- 
selves — are not Filipinos. This is the fundamental fact of 
blood that tells the whole story of the Philippines. These 
and every native-born that has reached distinction in any 
line, that has even of himself attained mediocrity, are mes- 
tizos — ^mixed of blood. The strain that has given them the 
desire to advance, to struggle, to succeed, is not Malay, not 
Filipino ; it is foreign. And most of those named, let this be 
well noted — and most of those that might be named — are 
Chinese mestizos — their fathers or grandfathers or great- 
grandfathers or even more remote ancestors were Chinese. 
Observation seems to establish that immediate Chinese an- 
cestry on one side means less for progress than the more re- 
mote. The half-breed means less of good (and frequently 
more of bad) than the quarter, the eighth, or the sixteenth. 
Very slight dilution means often, the best. 

There is nothing definite as to the number of mestizos in 
the Philippines. They form, comparatively speaking, a small 
fraction of the population. In this, however, the Chinese is 
dominant. This is natural. Though in possession of Spain 
for more than three centuries, there was never much Span- 
ish emigration to the Islands. Until the opening of the Suez 
Canal it was confined practically, as already indicated, to 
the priests and governing officials. Following the opening 
of the canal there was an influx from Spain bent on com- 
merce and industry, but it never reached large proportions. 
The Chinese, on the contrary, when permitted and even 
when not permitted, came to the Philippines steadily for 
three centuries. Nearly always this was for purposes of 
trade, seldom with the intent of remaining. Nevertheless, 
at the time of the census in 1903, while there were but about 
four thousand inhabitants of Spanish birth, there were over 
forty thousand of Chinese birth. Whatever the propor- 
tion of mestizos, the Chinese and Spanish infusions are 
strongest. Ours and other foreign mixtures are negligible. 
The important thing is that the Chinese dominates. 

Mr. Wright, formerly Governor-General, out of his ex- 
perience in the Islands, once expressed the belief that there 
was not a single family of prominent, dominant Filipinos 
there who had not Chinese blood. Quoting this. Professor 
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Albert E. Jenks, of the University of Minnesota, formerly 
chief of the Philippine Ethnological Survey, said in 1912 : 

Now, as then, I disagree absolutely and fundamentally with President 
Taft in his policy concerning the Chinese in the Philippine Islands. The 
full-blood Malayan Filipino has no great future in the Philippine Islands; 
if we allow the Chinese to come in and breed up a new race of men, then 
the Filipino will have a future. It is the Chinese mixed blood who is the 
dominant, prominent leader in the Islands. That is a simple statement of 
fact. 

We need not consider the suggestion now. Certainly it 
is not our present intention, however desirable, " to breed 
up a new race of men " in the Philippines. But if we turn 
the Islands adrift, if we leave them to the dominance of a 
few thousand Chinese part-bloods, will they attempt to give 
the Filipinos a future in this way? It does not seem likely. 
The Chinese mestizo despises the Chinese as only a relative 
can. Will they attempt to find a future in some other way 
for the pure-blood native! to raise him to their standard, 
socially and politically? It seems equally unlikely. The 
mestizo despises the pure of blood as only the mixed can. 
What, then, will be the outcome? Class control, first of aU; 
then class hatred; and then — chaos. 

This is not guesswork: it is logic. It is merely a future 
continuing from a past. We f oimd in the Philippines nearly 
eight million souls, the great majority of whom, pure of 
blood, lived generally dispersed throughout the archipelago, 
in ignorance, poverty, and indolence; and a small minority, 
mised of blood, educated, wealthy, and ambitious, generally 
in the cities and towns. For the pure-blood Malay is not 
urban, and he is not a traveler. Thousands of families are 
living to-day, as always, in little shacks in the hills, remote 
from all others, from which none of the occupants have 
ever moved more than twenty miles. Thousands of others 
are in little villages, almost equally remote — and are 
equally content to remain there. These thousands make up 
largely the mass of seven millions, whose voice is never 
heard and who have little use for a voice, because, if left 
alone, they are content. Yet most of them have been peons, 
or no better; many of them are peons now, or no better. 
They obey, as always, their head man, who, in turn, obeys 
still some other superior, nine times out of ten of mixed 
blood. But infuse into one of this mass some stronger blood 
and he changes. If the mixture is good he becomes head 
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man or higher superior himself; he travels, moves into the 
town; enters into the struggle for wealth and place — and 
achieves both. So some of them changed in the past, and 
thereby produced the small, superior mestizo class that 
dominates to-day. It is the voice of this class that is heard; 
that fills the ears of visiting parties of Congressmen; that 
shouts across the sea for independence — and yet it is the 
same class that helps ably in many ways in the maintenance 
of our government there. Under Spain it was no different. 
Until, in part, it rebelled against Spanish domination it 
helped ably in maintaining Spanish control. The under offi- 
cers of the government, the local chiefs, the native-bom 
priests, all came from it — ^had indeed to come from it, be- 
cause, speaking generally, there was no other class of suffi- 
cient force, energy, and education on which to draw. In 
part, finally, it rebelled and carried with it in rebellion part 
of those of the mass it controlled; rebelled honestly, no 
doubt, in part, but also in a considerable measure, most 
students must conclude, not so much from hatred of Spanish 
power as from love of its own. 

And a dozen years of our control has not wrought revolu- 
tion in the hearts of men. We have improved the Islands ; 
we have not altered the islanders. The mass is still sepa- 
rated, still divided into many tribes, with different lan- 
guages and dialects, different customs, and different 
hatreds. Though suppressed now because their mestizo 
leaders, otherwise engaged, are united in a common cause, 
intertribal differences are as ready as ever to crop out 
whenever these leaders may be left with time to develop 
them. Slowly, education and a common language are 
spreading among them. But the older generation we can- 
not hope to reach. It will hold its own views, continue its 
old obedience, be satisfied as of old without a voice until the 
end. Nor can we reach more than part of the younger. The 
rest will grow up largely under the hold of old customs. To 
reach all will require many years. We ourselves may never 
reach them; but we should not delude ourselves into be- 
lieving that the dominant class in the Philippines to-day 
will ever of its own accord attempt to reach them. 

For the Philippines present a condition, if not new in his- 
tory, at least found nowhere else to-day. In few countries 
are the pure of blood in so large a majority as in the Philip- 
pines; in no country not held subject to autocratic power 
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has tie pure-blood native-born so little social, political, and 
industrial influence as in the Philippines ; in no other coun- 
try whatever do we find a small minority of mixed-breeds 
dominating in every circle. 

Independence for tlie Philippines now would not mean 
independence for the Filipinos: it would mean imchecked 
power for the mestizos. Republican forms of government 
would not, with independence, mean republican government; 
they would mean unchecked control by the mestizos — for so 
long as the Chinese mestizos could dominate the others and 
agree among themselves. This is not meant harshly. There 
are good mestizos, many of them, and bad mestizos, per- 
haps in the same proportion. Mestizos are no different in 
this respect than the rest of us. Certainly there are many 
among them who are honest, earnest, cultured men whom 
it is a pleasure and profit to know. As a class they are no 
more or less than the rest of us — the product biologically of 
heredity and environment. And there is probably no doubt 
that, in unfettered control, they would provide better gov- 
ernment for the Philippines than the voiceless host of pure- 
bloods could hope to create. Only it would not be repub- 
lican — and it would not last. 

II 

The insurrection of 1899 against the United States, like 
its prototype of 1896 against Spain, has been called a Taga- 
log rebellion. Both began in the Tagalog provinces. Most 
of the leaders of both were Tagalogs. All the inspiration 
was Tagalog. Aguinaldo, the high chief of both, and Ma- 
bini, probably the brains of both, were Tagalogs. The 
reason is apparent, but the title is still a misnomer. Both 
were mestizo rebellions. Both began in the strongest mes- 
tizo provinces. Most of the leaders were mestizos. All the 
inspiration was mestizo. And Aguinaldo and Mabini were 
both mestizos. 

It is true that the Tagalogs, though far second to the 
Visayans in number, are, as a tribe, more active and ad- 
vanced than any other. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether this is due so much to any difference in stock as to 
heredity and environment; to greater admixture of blood, 
and to location. The Tagalog provinces surround Manila, 
the capital and the only great city and port of the archi- 
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pelago. To Manila came first all of the Spaniards and most 
of the Chinese. From Manila they and their descendants 
spread first, naturally enough, and always in predominating 
numbers, to the nearest (Tagalog) provinces. There their 
blood diffused more rapidly, and, as a consequence, more 
mestizos are there than elsewhere. The cause of Tagalog 
supremacy is not Malay, but Chinese. 

During both rebellions, call them what we may, a revolu- 
tionary government was instituted, styled the Philippine, or 
Filipino, Republic. These two efforts comprise all of the 
experience of the Filipinos in conducting government un- 
aided. From this experience we may judge something 
certainly of how the Filipinos would conduct government un- 
aided now. True, they must have here gained some knowl- 
edge during the last dozen years ; but, again, a dozen years 
does not change the nature of a race or the customs of a 
people. The blotting power of centuries is too great to 
permit hope that, if left now, what we have written in the 
Philippines could long endure. 

The nature of the two revolutionary governments was 
probably not largely different. We know more of the 
second ; it is of greater interest to us ; it was undoubtedly 
nearer completion in forms and had a larger sphere of 
action. It will be sufficient for our purpose. Aguinaldo 
chose Malolos as his capital until he could take Manila. He 
held Malolos until driven out by the American advance. 
His government there was termed the Malolos Government. 

There has been much loose talk concerning it. For the 
Filipinos, it is claimed that the government thus established 
was complete in all its branches, based on a written Consti- 
tution, republican in form, and that it extended to all parts 
of the archipelago. Against this, for the Americans, it is 
stated that it was incomplete in practice, imperfect in con- 
trol, limited in extent, and unrepublican in form. Plainly, 
the unprejudiced historian is not to hope for historical 
truth from prejudiced observers of the struggle in the 
Philippines. The Philippine advocate, working then for in- 
dependence and professing the same desire now, must 
naturally color his account to refiect his cause. But the 
American, as well, victorious then and anxious perhaps now 
to preserve the fruits of his victory, may paint his picture 
with the same brush of exaggeration. It is not from either 
that the truth is to come. It is only from the records of the 
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Malolos Government itself. Fortunately, the future his- 
torian will find better original sources than is given to the 
historian of most events. But, for the complete story, we 
shall have long to wait, for his task will be heavy. 

During the insurrection there fell into American hands 
some two hundred thousand insurgent documents, in all 
forms from tattered hits of wrapping-paper with illegible 
scrawls to carefully written hooks of many pages of stamped 
paper. They were in all conditions and many languages. 
They included all the records of the Malolos Government 
that, so far as known, have survived. Translations of some 
of these documents have been published, and many more 
made. All have been examined, most of them sorted and ar- 
ranged in order, and diligently studied. This was not my 
work, but I have had the henetit of much of it, and it is out 
of this and my own study that the opinion expressed here 
and the facts given come. 

And all point to this. The Government of Aguinaldo was 
not complete. It did not have all of the forms in practice. 
It did not extend over all, or even over a considerable part, 
of the archipelago at the same time. It was not republican 
in any way whatsoever. It was an oligarchy of extreme 
type. Control rested in a little group of educated, ambi- 
tious, and powerful natives, mostly or all mestizos, sur- 
rounding Aguinaldo, guiding him and possibly dominating 
him, exercising its authority whenever necessary by force, 
often employing cruelty, and apparently not hesitating even 
at assassination to preserve its power. Representative gov- 
ernment was promised, but the promise was never kept. A 
Congress was assembled, but the selection of its members 
made the forms of popular government a mockery. A Con- 
stitution was published, but only after General Otis had 
issued his proclamation announcing that the Government of 
the Li'nited States would be extended over the Islands, and 
then only to deceive the Americans by suggesting that the 
Filipino peoples were prepared to govern themselves under 
forms that Americans loved. 

Much of the story of this Congress and this Constitution 
and its so-called ratification is revealed. By Aguinaldo 's 
decree suffrage was limited to those " marked by their good 
conduct, their wealth, and their social position." This was 
sufficient to confine it to the principales, or head men, of a 
former day who held the masses in the bonds of peonage. 
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The heads of towns thus chosen were in turn to elect a. head 
of the province and three councilors. This council of four 
was to elect representatives to the Congress. The Congress 
was charged with " submitting suggestions " to the cen- 
tral Government, and it was to be heard by the Government 
" upon serious matters which admit of delay and discus- 
sion." Aguinaldo, with his little group of advisers, was 
the Government referred to. Before any one elected to 
office could discharge its functions, his election had to be 
fvpproved by the central Governments — by Aguinaldo. In 
case a province was unable to elect representatives, they 
were to be appointed by the central Government^ — by Agui- 
naldo. Where matters would not admit of delay, the Presi- 
dent was to act upon his own judgment. The President was 
to decide what matters would admit of delay. The acts of 
this Congress were not to go into effect until the President 
ordered their execution. Finally, the President had the 
right of veto. This form of government was carried into 
partial etfect as rapidly as territory won from the Span- 
iards could be covered ; but it was carried into effect under 
commissioners sent by Aguinaldo to each province, who 
conducted a form of election, with the chosen representa- 
tives subject in each case to his approval. This alone is 
sufficient to establish that all real power was held by the 
central group, with Aguinaldo at its head. 

In most cases Aguinaldo 's commissioners were officers of 
his army. In some eases they appointed delegates for the 
elections in the smaller towns, but in most cases they pre- 
sided themselves. It was they who selected the electors 
" marked by their good conduct, their wealth, and their 
social position, ' ' and they appear in most cases to have been 
unable to find many with the prescribed qualifications. In 
liipa, for instance, with over forty thousand inhabitants, a 
presidente, or mayor, was chosen, for whom twenty-five 
votes were cast. There were many other similar instances. 

And it was a Congress so chosen that ratified the Consti- 
tution. As printed by the Philippine Government, this in- 
strument was signed by ninety-three members. According 
to another list, it appears likely that only nineteen of these 
were elected even under the mock elections held. The others 
must have been appointed. It has been said that Mabini 
wrote this Constitution. On the contrary, he struggled 
strenuously against its adoption, and there is little doubt 
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that this was the action that led to his fall from power. For 
a constitution was thought necessary to meet the conditions 
confronting the insurgent Government, and Mabini appears 
to have been too honest to play this kind of politics. Mabini 
had, indeed, long before written a constitution, but also long 
before this he had become convinced that no form of con- 
stitution could then meet the situation; and over his own 
signature he confessed to Aguinaldo that only a dictator- 
ship could hope to succeed. 

So the Constitutional Government went into operation; 
but, notwithstanding, republican principles seem not to 
have been well understood. It was a common usage to refer 
to Aguinaldo and his consort as " the royal family." His 
orders were " royal decrees." An officer of his army writ- 
ing to him, said : 

In accordance with the order of the Secretary of War of our republican 
Government . . . issued in compliance with the royal decree. . . . 

Another follower in Tondo, protesting against the acts 
of the local presidente, said: 

With this purpose, then, we respectfully approach the foot of your 
high throne. . . . 

And so on without number. Of course, this might have 
been the ignorance of the mass ; but by telegraph to Malolos 
General Noriel inquired, January 13, 1899, concerning tlie 
nature of the rewards for his officers when he should take 
Manila. Aguinaldo wrote the reply on the back of Noriel 's 
message, promising for ' ' the heroes ' ' 

... a large quantity of money, . . . crosses of Biak-na-bato, Marquis of 
Malate, Ermita, Count of Manila, etc. . . . 

Curious rewards, these, for a republican Government to 
offer; still more curiou.s when we know that only a week 
later Aguinaldo approved a Constitution forbidding titles 
in the Philippines. This, too, may have been ignorance, but, 
if so, was it ignorance of anything except republican prin- 
ciples ? 

The financial transactions of the so-called government 
showed much of the same — ignorance. The Malolos Con- 
gress authorized a loan of twenty million pesos, and the 
establishment of a bank " in Manila " to receive the pro- 
ceeds. Nothing came of the bank, of course, but the loan 
was formally ordered. The Government announced that 
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it was " spontaneous and voluntary." There was nothing 
spontaneous about it, and little that was voluntary. It was, 
in part, collected — by persuasion when possible, by force 
when necessary. The order forbade force, and the collectors 
used it. Probably they had to use it. Far from all that 
was collected reached the treasury. 

It is impossible, if not unnecessary, to go farther here 
into the record of the Philippine Republic. The whole 
points unerringly to the same end. The Government was 
republican in nothing except name. Most of the controlling 
group of mestizos were ignorant of republican principles; 
and with most of them nothing was farther from their 
minds than the maintenance of a Government that should 
admit to equality with them, either socially or politically, 
the voiceless mass of the Filipino peoples. 

A Government by them to-day would be no different. For 
so long as it lasted it would be no more than a mestizo 
oligarchy in absolute and selfish control of seven million 
Filipinos. Their blood, their training, and their practice 
establish this. Neither the welfare of the Filipino nor the 
pride of the American is to be preserved by helping to 
such an end. 

Geobge Henky Shelton. 



